IDEALISTIC  THOUGHT   OF   INDIA
the forms or categories of understanding, and the forms or Ideas
of Reason. The first are space and time; and as mathematics is
based on both these forms and as both belong to our mind, our
knowledge of mathematics is certain. The second are substance,
cause, etc.; and as these are the foundational concepts of natural
science and at the same time belong to our mind, our ideas of the
world of nature can be true. And for the application of both kinds
of forms we have the material given as our sensations. But when
we come to the Ideas of Reason, we find a different situation.
These ideas are, for Kant, the world as an object, the self, and
God. But none of these is given to us in sensation; and the forms
of either sensation or understanding cannot be applied to them.
So we cannot understand their nature, and solve questions like
whether the world has a cause, whether the self is mortal, and
whether God exists. But then can our philosophy do without
these Ideas? It cannot; for criticism of our experience reveals
that they are presupposed by it. Any understanding of our
experience is impossible without them. Kant therefore calls them
regulative ideas, that is, ideas- without which our experience can-
not be systematically understood. He advises us not to treat
them, like the forms of sensibility and of understanding, as
constitutive of our experience. These three Ideas he compares to
Platonic forms. Like these latter, Kant's Ideas are never given to
us in sense; yet only in the light of those Ideas can we under-
stand our experience. The Idea of God is that of an all-inclusive
spirit, whose understanding is intuitive as well. And according to
many interpreters who want to treat Kant's philosophy as a
rounded system, in this intuitive understanding the two limiting
concepts,   the  transcendental  object   and  the   transcendental
subject, are brought into unity.1 Even the dualism of the two
transcendental entities is now overcome. Though Kant has been
able to explain why the objects we see correspond to the ideas we
have of them by saying that the physical object is a construct of
sensations with the help of the forms of sensibility and under-
standing; he raised the old problem in a new form, Why do
sensations conform to these forms? Why does the transcendental
object produce sensations that agree with the forms supplied by
the transcendental subject? If the sensations already contain
these forms, there is no need of bringing them under these forms;
* Cp. Caird: The Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. II, pp. 14-22. Some inter-
preters do not accept this view.
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